Conestoga  College,  Monday,  Jan.  19,  1987 


Each  campus  responsible  for 
its  own  student  activities 


Lost  and  found 


A licence  plate  has  lost  its  car  and  is  wedged  against  a 
parking  lot  sign  at  Waterloo  campus.  Dan  Schiiier/Spoke 

Equity  grants  distributed 


By  Dan  Schiller 

Although  the  name  Cones- 
toga College  represents  a total 
of  five  different  campuses, 
each  campus  must  create  its 
own  financial  setting  for  its 
students. 

To  help  each  campus  there  is 
a student  activities  office. 
These  offices,  which  are  run  by 
students,  set  up  budgets,  orga- 
nize student  events,  and  keep 
in  close  touch  with  their  stu- 
dent body. 

Phil  Olinski,  the  Boon 
campus  business  manager  , 
said  that  each  campus  must 
fend  for  itself.  He  said  that 
each  must  use  its  own  budget 
for  its  own  student  affairs. 

Gord  Robinson,  activities 
president  at  Waterloo  campus, 
said  that  even  though  he  is  in 
charge  of  a small  campus,  his 
budget  is  good. 

“We  have  a good  budget  to 
work  with,”  said  Robinson.  He 
continued  by  saying  the  state  of 

Construction 

By  Dan  Schiller 

Construction  work  is  noisy 
and  irritating,  and  the  work 
being  done  on  the  new  nursing 
building  at  Boon  campus,  is  no 
exception. 

The  construction  crew  at- 
tempted to  remove  some  ce- 
ment from  an  outside  wall  in 
the  B wing  of  the  main  building 
Jan.  5.  This  created  a lot  of 
noise  which  caused  a few  com- 
plaints. 

Ken  Bawson,  an  economics 
teacher  who  was  teaching  in 
the  B wing  at  the  time,  decided 
to  do  something  about  the 
noise.  He  called  Bavid  Putt, 
the  Boon  campus  director,  and 
the  problem  was  resolved. 

“I  took  about  a 10-minute 
coffee  break,  phoned  Bave  and 


this  year’s  budget  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
revenue  left  over  from  last 
year. 

Robinson  said  that  other 
campuses  are  not  as  fortunate. 
He  said  some  campuses  hardly 
have  money  to  set  up  student 
events.  The  main  reason  for 
this,  said  Robinson,  was  var- 
sity athletes.  According  to  Ro- 
binson, if  a student  plays  on  a 
varsity  team,  the  campus  must 
pay  a $400  athletic  fee  for  the 
athlete’s  expenses. 

Robinson  said,  though,  that 
revenue  can  come  from 
various  places. 

First,  he  said  money  comes 
from  the  student  activities  fee 
which  each  student  pays  as 
part  of  their  tuition. 

Second,  revenue  can  be  made 
from  video  games.  WSA  (Wa- 
terloo Student  Association)  col- 
lects half  the  money  from  these 
machines,  said  Robinson. 

Third,  revenue  can  be  col- 
lected from  pubs.  Robinson 


(the  noise)  was  gone,”  said 
Bawson. 

Putt  himself  said  the  noise 
was  “objectionable”  in  the 
faculty  carrels  and  annoying  in 
class. 

“It  was  a bit  of  a pain  in  the 
ass,  we  didn’t  know  (the  exten- 
sive noise)  was  going  to  hap- 
pen,” said  Putt  about  the  whole 
Issue. 

After  Putt  had  been  informed 
of  the  “nuisance,”  he  immedi- 
ately phoned  Mac  Rostance, 
manager  of  physical  resources. 
Rostance  then  phoned  Simon 
Niklaus,  the  construction  su- 
pervisor, and  asked  if  some- 
thing could  be  done  about  the 
noise. 

Niklaus  said  that  he  and  a 
crewman  went  to  the  work 
area,  looked  over  the  situation. 


said  selling  beer  tickets  can 
bring  in  good  revenue. 

The  biggest  concern  for  the 
student  activities  departments 
is  the  student  body,  said  Robin- 
son. The  students  are  the  ones 
who  must  help  out,  he  said. 
Unfortunately,  said  Robinson, 
students  don’t  always  want  to 
participate  in  activities,  there- 
fore revenue  can  be  lost. 

“If  people  don’t  want  to 
participate,  I can’t  help  it,” 
said  Robinson. 

Robinson  also  sees  a need  for 
the  campuses  to  get  together 
more  often.  An  example,  said 
Robinson  would  be  to  have  all 
the  campuses  share  in  orienta- 
tion. 

“We  shouldn’t  be  segregat- 
ing all  the  campuses  — next 
year  we’ll  have  all  attend 
(orientation),”  said  Robinson. 

Olinski  also  sees  the  need  for 
communication  among  the 
campuses.  “There  is  a need  for 
direct  contact  between  the 
campuses,”  he  said. 


and  mutually  agreed  to  post- 
pone work  on  that  section. 

“They  were  ready  to  vacate 
the  entire  basement,  so  I went 
over  and  looked  at  the  situa- 
tion,” said  Niklaus. 

Niklaus  said  that  there 
should  not  be  any  more  trouble, 
since  work  involving  that  ex- 
tent of  noise  won’t  start  up 
again  until  after  April. 

Some  teachers  though,  said 
the  construction  company  is 
doing  a good  job,  and  is  coo- 
perating as  best  they  can. 

Bill  Harrison,  a management 
studies  teacher,  said  that  the 
crew  has  done  a “good  job  of 
coordinating  work  with  the 
faculty.”  He  did  admit,  though, 
that  at  times  “you  couldn’t 
hear  to  talk,”  but  added  that  is 
to  be  expected  with  construc- 
tion work. 


By  Scott  Russell 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  has  made  $1.8 
million  available  to  Ontario 
post-secondary  institutions  for 
the  next  three  years  in  equal 
opportunity  employment  equi- 
ty grants.  Conestoga  College 
“has  not  decided  how  it  will 
respond  to  the  program,”  said 
Boon  campus  equal  opportuni- 
ty co-ordinator  Marilyn  Lam- 
bert. 

Two  years  ago,  provincial 
government  employment  equi- 
ty grants  were  made  available 
to  hospitals,  school  boards, 
cities,  and  municipalities  to 
help  them  develop  an  employ- 
ment equity  policy,  said  Lam- 
bert. 

“Colleges  have  had  to  devel- 
op these  policies  10  years  ago,” 
she  said. 

When  grants  became  avail- 
able to  other  organizations, 
“We  cried,  ‘Foul!  ’ ” Lambert 
said  the  application  of  grants  to 
aid  others  in  establishing  a 
policy  was  “penalizing  (the 
colleges)  because  we  have  al- 
ready done  it.” 


“It  hardly  seemed  fair,”  she 
said. 

The  grants  are  available  for 
the  first  time  now  to  Colleges  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology 
on  a cost-share  basis.  In  the 
first  year,  the  college  must 
contribute  25  per  cent  of  fund- 
ing. The  second  and  third  year 
costs  are  50  per  cent  college 
payable. 

Colleges  submit  proposals  to 
the  ministry  to  implement  or 
improve  their  employment  eq- 
uity program.  A college  could 
expect  a $23,000  grant  in  the 
first  year,  and  two  $15,000 
grants  in  the  second  and  third 
years,  Lambert  said. 

The  colleges  are  to  submit 
employment  data  to  the  min- 
istry for  statistical  presenta- 
tion to  the  Legislature. 

To  date,  56  per  cent  of  new 
faculty  positions  provided  by 
the  fund  have  been  filled  by 
women,  a ministry  news  re- 
lease said. 

Over  the  full  term  of  the 
program,  500  new  faculty  posi- 
tions are  to  be  provided,  the 
release  said. 


noise  causes  complaints 


‘Silly  songs’ 

Bowser  and  Blue  band  performs  at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  Jan.  1 2 to  a full  crowd.  See 

story  page  5.  Terry  De  Souza/Spoke 


Flag  jostles  for  position 


By  Andrea  DeMeer 

There  is  a difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  the  Ontario 
flag  should  be  flown  in  front  6f 
the  Boon  campus  of  Conestoga 
College. 

The  flags  are  now  flown  with 
the  Canadian  flag  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  provincial  flag  on  the 
right,  and  the  school  flag  on  the 
left,  from  the  road  view. 

According  to  the  State  Cere- 
monial Officer  in  Ottawa,  Jac- 
quiline  Silion,  the  positions  of 
the  provincial  and  school  flags 
should  be  reversed. 

Silion  consulted  a brochure, 
The  General  Rules  of  Flying 
and  Bisplaying  the  Canadian 
Flag  and  Other  Flags  in  Can- 
ada, which  was  prepared  by 
the  secretary  of  State  and 
approved  by  the  cabinet. 

She  said  that  when  flying 
three  flags,  the  Canadian  flag 


should  be  given  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  middle,  with  “the 
next  ranking  flag  to  the  left  and 
the  third  ranking  to  the  right, 
as  viewed  by  the  public  (the 
road).” 

Mac  Rostance,  manager  of 
physical  resources  at  the  col- 
lege, said  that  about  two  years 
ago  there  was  a disagreement 
about  the  positioning  of  the  flag 
and  that  the  issue  was 
thoroughly  researched.  Ros- 
tance said  that  the  college 
received  information  from 
Queen’s  Park  and  the  Cana- 
dian military  on  to  how  to  fly 
the  flags  properly. 

“As  far  as  we’re  concerned,” 
said  Rostance,  “we’re  flying 
them  correctly  according  to 
Queen’s  Park.” 

Rostance  said  he  would  con- 
tact Silion  to  investigate  the 
matter  further. 
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Slip,  slid  away 

Snow,  snow  everywhere  and  there  are  cars  in  the 
ditches. 

Although  snow  is  a delight  for  young  children  with 
toboggans,  snowmobUers,  and  other  winter  sports  enthusi- 
asts, it  tends  to  play  havoc  with  drivers,  especially  those 
drivers  who  are  not  used  to  winter  road  conditions. 

Arriving  in  Southern  Ontario  (Kitchener)  some  10  years 
ago  from  the  northern  community  of  Midland,  Ontario,  I 
was  somewhat  prepared  for  winter  road  conditions. 

However,  I must  confess  that  Kitchener  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  iciest  cities  I have  had  the  pleasure  to  drive  in. 

Winter  driving  is  fun  and  not  as  difficult  as  some  people 
tend  to  make  it.  Yes,  it  may  take  a little  more  patience  and 
time,  but  it  may  save  you  some  gas,  physical  exertion,  and 
money  — the  cost  of  tow  your  car  out  of  a ditch  or  embank- 
ment. 

When  Old  Man  Winter  hits,  drivers  should  be  prepared  to 
slow  down  further  from  stops  than  they  normally  would, 
take  care  to  ensure  that  the  car  coming  around  the  comer 
is  under  its  driver’s  control,  and  try  not  to  spin  tires  when 
finding  it  difficult  to  move  forward  or  out  of  a driveway. 
Instead,  drivers  should  slow  down  and  move  out  in  a steady 
movement,  avoiding  creating  ice  under  their  tires. 

Of  course,  preventive  measures  help  immensely.  Make 
sure  you  car  has  the  proper  tires,  a good  tune-up,  and  at 
least  an  oil  change. 

Winter  drivers  should  also  carry  some  extras  with  them 
in  the  event  that  they  do  become  stuck  somewhere.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  a candle  in  the  glove  compartment.  Not 
only  wiU  this  provide  light,  but  enough  heat  to  allow  you  to 
turn  the  car  off  and  save  on  fuel  while  you  wait  for  help. 

An  extra  pair  of  boots,  gloves,  socks,  warm  pants, 
sweater  or  coat,  and  a blanket  are  also  handy  to  have  in  the 
trunk.  This  will  give  you  extra  protection  and  a change  of 
clothes,  if  necessary.  Remember,  if  your  car  is  stuck  a 
great  distance  from  help,  stay  in  it  and  wait  for  help 
keeping  the  windows  open  a fraction  of  an  inch.  This 
permits  carbon  dioxide  to  escape  from  the  car’s  interior 
and  allows  some  fresh  air  in. 

Although  there  is  more  to  winter  driving  then  the  shallow 
examples  above,  I would  like  to  close  by  reminding  drivers, 
especially  the  driver  of  the  Honda  which  was  left  on  our 
front  lawn  Christmas  Eve,  to  turn  into  the  skid  as  opposed 
to  turning  away  from  the  skid,  and  never  leave  the  scene  of 
an  accident,  whether  the  car  is  stolen  or  not. 

By  Deanna  Ball 


Question  of  the  Week 


Do  you  think  noohers  are  a good  idea? 


“The  comedians  are  really 
funny.  I think  we  should  have 
more  of  them  than  we  do. ’’Dar- 
rin Boutillier — Marketing,  1st 
year. 


“It  breaks  up  the  day  and  it’s 
good  entertainment. ’’Mitch 
Balan — Business  Mgmt,  2nd 
year. 


“I  think  they’re  a riot.  They 
sort  of  break  up  the  monotony 
of  rloon  hour. ’’Lisa  Hiebert— 
Nursing,  1st  year. 


“It’s  good  if  you  have  a lunch 
peroid  then.  I’ve  always  en- 
joyed them  and  they’re  a 
laugh. ’’Jane  McGeoch — Busi- 
ness Mgmt,  2nd  year. 


For  love  of  God,  country,  valor,  and  virginity 


By  Terry  De  Souza 

I have  always  wanted  to  return  to  an 
age  where  damsels  needed  rescuing, 
when  men  were  clad  in  breast-plates  of 
steel  and  donned  chain  mail  over 
brightly  colored  tunics  which  sported 
the  family  crest  highlighted  by  spin- 
nings of  fine  embroidery,  and  when 
good  men  rode  upon  white  fiery  steeds 
and  wielded  heirlooms  of  broad  steel 
for  God,  honor  and  country. 

I may  be  the  victim  of  prolonged 
viewings  of  sword  flicks  or  perhaps  I 
was  told  too  many  fairy  tales  at  too 
impressionable  an  age.  Or  maybe 
today’s  world  of  intense  analyzation 
with  the  aid  of  microchips,  its  kaleido- 
scope of  L.E.D.  bulbs  and  disbelief  in 
anything  that  does  not  permit  rational 
explanations  to  probe,  seem  to  have  no 
perticular  interests  to  me. 

Where  has  the  magic  of  childhood 
which  dictated  my  motives  without 
questions  to  right  and  wrong,  gone. 
Back  then,  I did  not  question  the 
outcome  to  decide  how  well  the  end 
would  justify  my  personal  means.  I 
could  not  rationalize  my  justffications 
of  my  wrong  doings  as  heads  of  states 


do  when  caught  in  scandal,  and  love 
seemed  to  be  something  that  could  not 
be  lost. 

Don’t  we  all  go  through  Hamlet’s 
dilemma  of  discovering  that  the  world 
is  not  the  garden  that  our  youthful 
perceptions  visualized,  but  a jungle 
with  boa  constrictors  lurking  behind 
every  shadowy  tree. 

I find  it  pleasantly  strange  to  find 
that  the  things  we  value  most,  such  as 
love,  God,  and  loyalty  are  not  easily 
probed  and  explained.  Each  in  its  own 
way  needs  volumes  of  books  to  justify 
meanings  which  need  no  explanation. 

Man  has  always  been  obsessed  with 
the  unexplained.  There  is  a kind  of 
magic  in  man’s  dreams  and  aspirations 
as  with  flight  or  the  moon  landing, 
which  becomes  lost  upon  discovery. 
Maybe  Orwell’s  phrase, “Ignorance  is 
bliss,’’  from  his  novel  Nineteen  Eighty 
Four,  rings  true  in  this  light.  The  chase 
is  always  better  than  the  catch. 

Does  not  a magician’s  trick  lose  its 
glamor  when  the  illusion  is  revealed, 
yet  stays  a delight  when  unexplained? 
Do  we  not  take  delight  in  reading 
horoscopes  or  listening  to  a fortune 


teller  predicting  our  future  when  we 
know  that  the  woman  has  bees  in  her 
bonnet?.  Do  we  not  enjoy  a blood 
curdling  ghost  story  around  flickering 
camp  fires? 

Imagination  and  dreams  and  even 
fantasies  keep  us  going  when  the  world 
becomes  a place  we  do  not  perticularly 
care  to  be  a part  of.  We  sit  in  darkened 
rooms  with  headphones  strapped  to  our 
bobbing  heads  and  let  the  music  evoke 
visions  which  we  find  pleasing. 

imagination  separates  us  from  lower 
life-forms.  We  can  dream  infinite 
scenes  and  objects  which  are  only 
limited  to  fractions  of  what  we  have 
already  seen  and  experienced. 

In  our  parent’s  upbringing  they  were 
taught  the  value  of  chastity  and 
virginity.  They  were  bombarded  with 
televison  shows  which  romantically 
portrayed  sex  as  an  experience  in 
which  two  people  were  hopelessly  in 
love,  sharing  the  experience  in  some 
perfect  setting.  They  waited  to  share 
this  moment  with  someone  they  loved.  I 
wonder  if  the  experience  was  more 
pleasurable  to  them  than  in  our  gener- 
ation where  young  girls  also  wait  for 


the  magic  moment  which  lacks  the 
main  emotion  and  then  wonder,  “Is  this 
it.” 

Without  our  dreams  and  fantasies  we 
would  be  a Sv  Ty  lot  of  salmon-like 
people  returning  instinctively  to  our 
daily  drudgery  like  lower  epsilons  in 
thq  novel  “A  Brave  New  World,” 

J was  refreshingly  pleased  to  discov- 
er that  chivalry  still  exists  and  is 
taught  in  an  institution.  Tracy  Buckley, 
a lieutenant  in  the  Canadian  armed 
forces  an  a good  friend  of  mine,  told  me 
that  a mandatory  course  in  his  officer’s 
training  was  how  to  be  a gentlemen  and 
how  to  be  chivalrous.  Maybe  there  are 
knights  out  there  ready  to  die  for  honor, 
valor,  (Jod,  and  country.  Men  who 
follow  a unchangeable  and  undisput- 
able  code  which  can  not  be  rationalized 
to  their  own  needs.  Men  who  present 
ladies  with  flowers,  men  who  believe  in 
dreams  an  romance.  It  would  be  nice  to 
think  so,  wouldn’t  it. 

Maybe  the  man  from  Lamancha,  Don 
Quixote,  wasn’t  so  mad  after  all.  The 
world  could  use  more  men  of  his  kind  to 
brighten  and  refresh  our  faith  in  hu- 
manity. 


Bob  Neath  enjoys 


By  Dan  Schiller 

He  comes  into  work  in  the 
morning  with  an  ambition  — to 
help  the  Conestoga  student 
community.  He  goes  home  at 
night  and  continues  the  same 
ambition  for  his  residential 
community. 

This  is  Bob  Neath,  manager 
of  health  and  recreation  ser- 
vices, and  a man  who  cares 
about  people. 

Neath  sees  his  responsibility 
at  Conestoga  as  threefold; 
first,  to  manage  the  Conestoga 
Centee  in  such  a fashion  that 
there  is  maximum  use,  there- 
fore, maximum  revenue;  sec- 
ond, to  oversee  the  operation  of 
college  athletics;  he  and  his 
staff  of  five,  set  up  intramural 
programs,  varsity  programs  as 
well  as  general  recreational 
programs;  and  finally,  Neath 
oversees  the  administrative 
functions  of  health  services. 
Although  he  is  still  learning 
more  in  the  area,  Neath  is  stiU 
responsible  for  a nurse  on 
campus  once  a week,  and  a 
doctor  twice  a week. 


Neath  received  his  position, 
which  was  originally  entitled 
Manager  of  Athletics  and  Stu- 
dent Activities,  in  1984.  He  said 
the  title  changed  after  a review 
of  the  entire  department.  After 
the  review  and  a budget 
crunch,  his  staff  was  decreased 
by  two,  thus  leaving  him  more 
responsibility  and  a new  title. 

‘Tt  (the  title)  didn’t  change 
per  se,  but  some  things  had  to 
change,”  said  Neath. 

Neath  said  that  some  addi- 
tional responsibility  was  given 
to  the  various  student  govern- 
ments of  Conestoga  College. 

Neath  enjoys  working  with 
the  various  student  activities 
organizations  from  the  five 
campuses. 

“There  is  a good  network 
with  the  student  govern- 
ments,” he  said.  He  added  that 
through  meetings  student  ac- 
tivity problems  are  usually 
resolved.  Also,  Neath  helps  to 
organize  campaigns. 

Outside  of  the  College,  Neath 
is  just  as  active.  After  ^aduat- 
ing  from  McMaster  University 
with  a degree  in  physical  edu- 


Student  dies  in  car  crash 


By  Terry  De  Souza 

A 20-year-old  Computer 
Programmer/Analyst 
(CPA)  student  of  Conestoga 
CloUege’s  Doon  campus  died 
Christmas  Day  in  an  auto- 
mobile mishap  at  Lookout 
Point,  Dundas. 

Christopher  Clapham,  of 
42  Victoria  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge, died  at  2:20  a.m.  at 
the  accident  scene. 

Authorities  credited  the 
accident  to  slick  road  condi- 
tions which  caused  Cla- 
pham’s  Berlinetta  Camaro 
to  crash  through  a steel 
barricade  and  into  a cement 
wall. 

Clapham  is  survived  by 


his  father  Peter,  mother 
Marylou,  his  twin  sister 
Christine,  and  another  sister 
Corie. 

Ironically,  the  site  of  the 
accident  was  a favored  spot 
for  Clapham  which  he  often 
visited  for  contemplation, 
said  Doug  Bensch,  an  elec- 
tronics engineering  student 
at  Doon  campus.  Bensch 
was  one  of  Clapham’s 
friends. 

Clapham  enjoyed  the 
game  of  darts  in  which  he 
became  a semi-finalist  at 
the  Canadian  champion- 
ships. 

Clapham  was  buried  at 
Mountview  cemetery,  Dec. 
29. 


Students  receive  OSAP 


By  Scott  Russell 

More  than  1,330  Conestoga 
College  full-time  students  re- 
ceive Ontario  Student  Assis- 
tance Program  (OSAP)  aid 
this  school  year,  according  to 
figures  from  Jan.  8 obtained 
from  the  OSAP  Student 
Awards  office. 

About  38  per  cent  'of  the 
eligible  student  population  re- 


ceived assistance  totalling 
^,812,784,  of  which  $2,141,872 
was  awarded  in  grants, 
$2,479,668  in  Canada  loans,  and 
$191,244  in  Ontario  loans. 

OSAP  was  designed  for  fin- 
ancially-needy  and  academic- 
ally-qualified post-secondary 
students  residing  in  Ontario.  It 
was  established  to  ensure 
equal  opportunity  for  students 
from  low  income  families. 


Got  a message  for  someone? 

Wont  to  soy  hello? 

SPOKE  is  now  accepting  Personal  Advertise- 
ments. 

Ads  will  be  subject  to  censorship  and  ore  priced 
at  $3. 

Please  see  ad  manager  in  SPOKE  office  for 
further  details. 


QUEBEC  WINTER  CARNIVAL  MEETING 
January  20,  1987  4 p.m. 

Student  Lounge 
All  Travellers  Must  Attend 
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with  community 


working 

cation,  and  a recreation  diplo- 
ma from  Mohawk  College, 
Neath  has  seen  much  commu- 
nity work. 

He  worked  as  a youth 
programmer  for  the  City  of 
Hamilton,  and  later,  after 
moving  to  Cambridge,  he  be- 
came an  area  co-ordinator. 
Here,  he  worked  five  years  in 
the  Central  Park  Centre  and 
was  responsible  for  almost  all 
community  services  depart- 
ment programs  and  problems 
which  affect  Preston  and 
Hespler.  In  1979,  he  became  the 
superintendent  of  community 
programs. 

Along  with  his  present  work 
at  the  College,  Neath  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Directors 
Recreation  of  Ontario.  This, 
Neath  said,  is  a committee  of 
professionals  involved  with  re- 
creational activities  at  a mu- 
nicipal level. 

While  working  at  Central 
Park  Centre  in  Hamilton, 
Neath  met  his  wife,  Jane.  She 
was  a co-ordinator,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  1975  Ontario 
games  for  the  physically  dis- 


abled. 

Along  with  his  wife,  Neath 
has  two  children,  Erin  7,  and 
Todd  4. 

Neath  himself  is  very  outgo- 
ing. He  said  he  plays  hockey  in 
Cambridge,  skis  both  downhill 
and  cross-country  and  belongs 
to  the  Sno-Gliders,  a local 


snowmobiling  club. 

Neath  said  that  his  long- 
range  goals  centre  on  the 
educational  and  recreation 
aspects  of  sports. 

“Someday,  when  we  have  the 
time,  Jane  and  I have  always 
wanted  to  run  a resort  or  an 
outdoor  educational  centre.” 


Bob  Neath  Dan  Schiller/Spoke 


Continuing  Education  extremely  busy 


By  Carolyn  Willis 

The  Continuing  Education 
department  here  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus  has 
been  extremely  busy  tiying  to 
keep  up  with  the  steady  flow  of 
students  and  increasing  enrol- 
ments. 

Courses  such  as  conversa- 
tional languages,  travel  con- 
sultation, wildlife  woodcarv- 
ing, natural  gas  license  prepar- 
ing, and  registered  nurse  criti- 
cal care  are  full.  Both  the 
introductory  and  licensed  real 
estate  courses  are  high  in 


demand  — they  are  full  within 
the  first  three  days  of  registra- 
tion. 

Courses  that  are  very  high  in 
enrolment  include  insurance, 
flower  arranging,  personal 
grooming,  and  staining  ^ass. 

There  were  three  new 
courses  offered  for  the  winter 
semester  that  were  not  well-re- 
ceived. Flyers  have  been  sent 
out  introducing  On  Your  Own 
With  Baby,  Infant  and  Toddler 
Safety,  and  Active  Parenting. 

Other  new  courses  include 
airway  management,  prepara- 
tory biology,  winter  camping 


and  Bedroom  Dreams,  a 
course  dealing  with  sewing  and 
decorating. 

Continuing  Education  will  be 
offering  six  new  courses  in  the 
spring  semester.  These  include 
canoe-tripping,  introductory 
acrylic  painting,  a photogra- 
phy workshop  and  Planning  for 
those  Retirement  Years.  Life 
Power  (a  foUow-up  to  the 
Adventures  in  Attitudes 
course)  and  Beyond  Wellness, 
pertaining  to  one’s  health  and 
well-being,  are  two  special 
interest  courses  which  will  be 
available. 


LOOKING  FOR  A JOB? 

Placement  Services  offers  workshops 
to  assist  you  with  your  job  search 


Resume  Clinics 

INFORMATION  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  ON  HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  EFFECTIVE 
RESUME  THAT  BEST  REFLECTS  YOUR  QUALIFICATIONS.  BRING  YOUR 
DRAFT  RESUME  WITH  YOU  ON  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DAYS: 

WEDNESDAYS  OR  THURSDAYS 
2:30  TO  4:00  P.M. 

ROOM  1B30 


Interview  Preparation  Workshops 


FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THE  INTERVIEW  PROCESS:  WHAT  THE  INTERVIEWER 

IS  LOOKING  F0R>  WHAT  QUESTIONS  TO  EXPECT^  HOW  TO  NEGOTIATE 
SALARY^  ETC.  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  A M0CK>  TAPED 
INTERVIEW  CAN  ALSO  BE  MADE  AT  THESE  TIMES: 


ROOM  1B25 
12:30  - 1:30  P.M. 


JANUARY  22 
FEBRUARY  5 
FEBRUARY  19 
MARCH  12 
MARCH  26 
APRIL  9 
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Nicholas  has  acquired  wide  range  of  talents 


By  Deanna  Ball 

As  she  sits  behind  the  first 
desk  as  you  enter  the  Informa- 
tion Services  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege Doon  campus,  Myrna  Ni- 
cholas places  her  hands  by  her 
ears  and  wiggles  her  fingers. 
She  is  greeting  her  cousin,  who 
is  on  campus  to  write  an  exam 
for  the  Ambulance  and  Emer- 
gency Care  program. 

Nicholas  may  be  best  re- 
membered by  students  from 
the  orientation  film,  shown  to 
them  during  their  first  day  at 
the  Doon  campus. 

Nicholas  is  a jack  of  all 
trades  at  the  college,  having  a 
very  diversified  job. 

Apart  from  general  reception 
and  the  scheduling  of  coun- 
selling appointments,  Nicholas 
is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
Doon  campus  pre-administra- 
tion testing,  is  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee,  is  one  of 
the  key  persons  involved  in 
orientation,  handling  off 
campus  housing  for  students, 
working  with  the  student 
awareness  system,  handling 


program  information,  and  is  a 
union  representative  for  the 
equal  opportunity  action 
group. 

Nicholas  has  been  at  Cones- 
toga College  as  a student  in 
Early  Childhood  Education 
from  1972-74.  From  1974-76,  she 
taught  at  the  Early  Childhood 
centre  in  the  infant-care  de- 
partment. Between  1976-80,  she 
worked  at  a nursery  school  in 
Cambridge,  and  returned  to 
the  college  in  1980. 

Between  1980  and  1987,  Ni- 
cholas has  worked  in  a variety 
of  jobs  extending  from  the 
library  to  the  directors  office. 
Nicholas  will  have  been  with 
the  Student  Services  (Informa- 
tion Centre)  four  years  in 
April. 

“I  remember  dates  by  the 
ages  of  my  children,”  com- 
mented Nicholas  as  she  re- 
vealed her  past. 

Nicholas  is  a mother  of  two. 
Cindy,  20,  and  Mike,  18.  Mike 
hopes  to  attend  the  Doon 
campus  for  the  Law  and  Secu- 
rity Administration  program. 
Cindy  attended  the  Office  Sys- 


tems Administration  (OSA) 
program  at  the  Waterloo 
campus. 

“I  didn’t  have  to  worry  with 
Cindy,  she  was  on  a different 
campus  then  I was,”  said  Ni- 
cholas. 

Nicholas  most  memorable 
day  occured  at  the  graduations 
of  Mark  Urquhart  and  Rob 
Bender,  both  blind  students. 

“I  cried  like  a baby.  I was 
very  please  for  both  of  them, 
they  were  determined  to  get 
their  diplomas  and  Student 
Services  did  what  they  could  to 
aid  (Urquhart  and  Bender)  to 
graduate,”  said  Nicholas. 
‘‘Such  as  the  volunteer  reading 
service,  which  was  established 
before  I joined  Student  Ser- 
vices. You  can  tell  I like  what  I 
do,”  said  Myrna. 

Nicholas  favourite  sport  is 
figure  skating,  although  once 
an  aspiring  figure  skater,  her 
career  was  ended  abruptly. 
Someone  has  lost  a bobbypin  on 
the  ice  surface  which  Nicholas 
landed  on  during  the  comple- 
tion of  a jump.  She  was 
knocked  unconscious.  She  was 


informed  later  by  the  rink’s 
skating  pro  that  she  slid  across 
the  ice  and  ricochet  of  the 
boards.  Fortunately,  she  only 
bruised  her  tailbone,  but  it  was 
enough  to  deter  her  from  going 
on  the  ice  again. 

Now  Nicholas  is  a very  ac- 
tive spectator,  who  recently 
enrolled  in  downhill  skiing  les- 
sons at  Chicopee. 

Although  she  enjoys  her 
work,  Nicholas  still  finds  the 
time  to  do  needle  work,  knit- 
ting, crochet,  garden  work,  and 
cross  country  skiing. 

‘‘I  use  to  be  a real  hermit 
during  the  winter,  just  watch- 
ing skating  until  I started  cross 
country  skiing,”said  Nicholas. 

Nicholas  also  refinishes  fur- 
niture with  her  mother,  most  of 
the  furniture  being  family  heir- 
looms. She  also  sits  on  the 
board  of  St.  John’s  Anglican 
church  which  has  involved  her 
in  two  other  committees,  and  is 
a Pathfinder  and  Girl  Guide 
leader.  Nicholas,  at  one  time, 
was  a Sunday  School  teacher, 
but  wanting  to  do  her  best  for 
the  job  and  not  having  the  time 


to  do  it,  she  had  to  give  it  up. 

For  a vacation  this  year 
Nicholas  and  her  family  are 
going  to  New  Brunswick  to 
celebrate  the  125th  year  since 
her  great  great-grandfather 
came  to  Canada. 

‘‘The  entire  family  from  the 
States  and  across  Canada  will 
be  there.  I’ll  be  meeting  rela- 
tives I know  existed,  but  never 
met  before,”  said  Nicholas. 


Myrna  Nicholas 


Doon  gives  100  units  of  blood 


By  Terry  De  Souza 

The  Cambridge  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross  held  a blood  donor 
clinic  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus  Jan.  12  with  100 
students  participating. 

The  clinic  was  held  in  the 
student  lounge  and  involved  16 
Red  Cross  volunteers,  includ- 
ing four  registered  nurses  from 
the  Hamilton  branch  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Vera  Allen,  clinic  organizer 
said  she  was  grateful  to  the 
students  who  had  participated, 
but  felt  the  clinic  could  have 
used  more  participants. 

Allen  said  that  she  would  like 
to  see  more  promotion  and 
student  volunteers  to  help  dur- 
ing the  proceedings  at  the  next 
clinic  which  will  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Blood  is  in  short  supply 
today  and  Allen  said  that 
studies  show  the  Red  Cross 
must  increase  the  1986  dona- 
tions by  approximately  one- 
third  to  meet  hospital  needs. 

Allen  blamed  the  increased 
need  for  blood  on  improved 


medicine  which  allows  more 
surgeries  and,  therefore,  more 
transfusions. 

One  unit  of  blood  donated  will 
serve  four  recipients,  said 
Allen. 

After  the  clinic,  the  blood  is 
shipped  to  Hamilton  General 
hospital  where  it  is  processed, 
sterilized  and  mixed.  “It  is 
very  rare  that  blood  in  its 


entirety  is  used  in  transfu- 
sions,” said  Allen. 

Donations  received  from  the 
college  will  service  hospitals  in 
Fort  Erie,  Cambridge,  Kitch- 
ener, Welland,  Fergus,  Guelph 
and  Elmira. 

Financing  for  clinics  is 
shouldered  by  the  United  Way 
and  also  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 


Peer 

Tutoring 

Contribution  by  Doon  Student  Association 


DO  YOU  HAVE  WHAT  IT  TAKES...  TO  BE  A PEER  TUTOR? 


• enthusiasm 

• a desire  to  help  your  peers 

• on  A or  o B in  the  course{s)  you  ore  interested  in  tutoring 

• strong  communication  skills 

A PEER  TUTOR  is  a 2nd  or  3rd  year  student  who  is  trained  to  help  other 
students  experiencing  academic  difficulties.  Tutoring  offers  excellent  job 
experience  and  extra  income. 

To  apply  come  to  the  Student  Services  office  (2B12)  to  fill  out  on  application 
and  to  moke  on  interview  appointment. 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Done  to  your  specifications 
Resumes  Letters 

Theses  Essays 

Better  quality  Printing 
Proportional  Spacing 
Choice  of  Print  styles 
Call  621-4794 


FOR  RENT:  Two  bedrooms  in 
large  Waterloo  condo.  $220-$235. 
Share  kitchen,  bath  and  utilities 
with  one  male. 

Call  Dawn  at  746-4086. 


WANTED:  Individuals  wishing  to  earn  a free  trip! 
Promote  the  1 Spring  Break  trip.  Call  Toni  collect  at 
Travel  Cuts  613-238-5493. 


TRAVELCUTS 


MYTOMA 

mcH 


PACKAGES  INCLUDE 

• Round  Inp  Uansportalion  via 
daluxa  motor  coach  or  air 

• Superior  accommodation  at  a 
beachtront  hotel 

o Weicorne  party  including 
Poi<l(iack  activities 

c Entartauvnent  & discount 
packages 

• Prolessartal  representatives 
in  Daytona 

e Optiortal  side  tours 

e All  taxes  unless  othenwise 
iiykcatad 

e Airport  translers  il  apphcabie 


FOR  MORE  INFORMARON  Contact  Travat  Cuts  or  tor  your  Iraa  brochura  and 
raglatralton  form,  aaa  your  Campua  Group  Laadar 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Bowser  and  Blue  enjoy  playing  'silly 


songs’ 


George  Bowser 


BRT  hosts  dinner 


By  Carolyn  Willis 

The  Broadcasting  — 
Radio  and  Television 
(BRT)  program’s  13th  annu- 
al awards  banquet  will  be 
held  at  the  Waterloo  Inn  on 
Jan.  21. 

Admittance  to  the  formal 
affair  is  by  invitation  only. 
Local  broadcasting  celebri- 
ties and  graduates  of  Boon’s 
BRT  program  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  guests. 

The  scheduled  speaker  for 
the  evening  is  Don  Goodwin, 
CBC’s  director  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  During  the 
40  years  he  has  been  a 
professional  broadcaster, 
(Joodwin  has  concentrated 
mainly  on  sports,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  both  his  career 
and  personal  life. 

He  joined  CBC  in  Halifax 
as  a sports  commentator  in 
1957.  By  1966,  he  was  the 
supervisor  of  sports  and 
special  events.  He  moved  to 
Toronto  in  1971  and  was 
later  appointed  head  of  tele- 
vision sports. 


As  CBC’s  provincial  direc- 
tor, (Joodwin  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  all  CBC  radio 
and  television  broadcasts. 
Two  of  his  achievements 
include  the  Canadian  situa- 
tion comedy.  King  of  Ken- 
sington, and  CBLT  Morning, 
Canada’s  first  regional  early 
morning  program. 

Goodwin  is  a founding 
member  of  the  Ontario 
Sportswriters  and  Sport- 
scasters  Association,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  of  Canada,  a vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian 
Olympic  Association,  and 
the  Chef  de  Mission  for 
Canada’s  Olympic  teams  in 
Munich  (1972)  and  Inns- 
bruch  (1976). 

BRT  program  co-ordina- 
tor Gary  Parkhill  said  the 
main  idea  of  the  banquet  is 
to  help  the  graduating  stu- 
dents. Aside  from  providing 
an  evening  out  and  cash 
awards  for  them,  the  public- 
ity. given  to  the  program 
through  the  banquet  inevit- 
ably leads  to  jobs. 


HOMEGROWN  TALENT  NIGHT 


Jan.  22,  1987. 

8 p.m.  in  the  Caf 
Solos,  Groups,  Air  Bands 
“What  a Night” 

Sponsored  by  DSA,  CXLR  and  XL-FM,  and  Mol- 
son’s 

$2  Advanced  $4  Door 
Tickets  sold  in  DSA  Office 


By  Andrea  DeMeer 

Ricky  Blue  wants  to  be  a 
brain  surgeon  when  he  grows 
up.  George  Bowser  wants  to 
enter  a monastary.  But  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  they  are 
Bowser  and  Blue,  a comical 
musical  duo  that  appeared  in 
the  cafeteria  at  the  Boon 
campus  of  Conestoga  College 
on  Jan.  12. 

While  both  talented  musi- 
cians, they  choose  to  perform 
what  Bowser  calls  “silly 
songs.”  These  include.  Beers 
are  Not  Enough,  a spoof  of  the 
Canadian  music  industry’s 
song  for  African  relief.  Tears 
are  not  Enough,  and  ‘‘the  new 
Canadian  national  anthem,” 
the  Rodeo  Song. 

The  road  to  the  raunchy  and 
the  ridiculous  was  discovered 
one  night  while  the  duo  were 
playing  in  a bar  in  Toronto. 
They  decided  to  give  the  audi- 
ence a jolt  by  changing  the 
words  in  Alan  Parson’s  song 
Eye  in  the  Sky,  to  Eye  on  Your 
Pie. 

‘‘There  were  hoots  of  laugh- 
ter,” said  Bowser  in  mock 
surprise.  Bowser  and  Blue  had 
discovered  the  secret  to  suc- 
cess. 

Both  Bowser  and  Blue  lived 
in  Montreal,  but  they  met  in 
Cambridge,  England,  where 
Bowser  was  visiting  his  cousins 
and  Blue  was  on  a holiday. 
They  got  out  the  guitars  and 
fooled  around  a bit,  said 


Bowser. 

Back  in  Canada  in  1978. 
Bowser  was  offered  a job  and 
asked  to  form  a duo.  ‘‘As  you 
can  see,  I’m  only  one.  So  I 
called  Ricky  Blue,  and  I said  I 
was  thinking  of  working  with 
someone  good.  But,  I couldn’t 
find  anybody,  so...” 

It  was  the  perfect  combina- 
tion, said  Bowser,  because  he 
had  a P.A.  system  and  I had  a 
car. 

Bowser  said  his  musical  in- 
fluences include  the  Beatles 
and  ‘‘the  guy  next  door  who 
was  into  the  blues.”  Bowser, 
36,  hails  from  London,  Eng- 
land, where  he  bought  his  first 
guitar  at  14.  He,  then,  bought  a 
Beatles  album  and  a songbook 
and  taught  himself  to  play. 

Blue,  40,  who  has  been  play- 
ing guitar  since  high  school, 
also  counts  the  Beatles  as  one 
of  the  major  influences  in  his 
music. 

Bowser  said  that  he  doesn’t 
think  their  performances  are 
offensive  to  anyone.  If  people 
were  offended  by  the  subjects 
or  language  in  the  act,  then 
they  wouldn’t  laugh,  he  said. 

He  admitted,  however,  that 
some  members  of  the  Canadian 
music  industry  might  find  the 
Beers  are  not  Enough  spoof  a 
little  unsettling.  “I  would 
imagine  that  if  Bryan  Adams 
heard  it  he  would  be  extre- 
memly  annoyed,”  he  said. 

The  duo  has,  however,  a lot 
of  respect  for  Canadian  talent. 


‘‘Bryan  Adams  is  probably  one 
of  the  finest  rock  and  roll  song 
artists  around,”  said  Bowser. 
He  also  named  Kim  Mitchell, 
David  Wilcox  and  Doug  and  the 
Slugs  to  be  among  his  favorite 
Canadian  musician^. 

There  is  a limit  to  how  far 
these  boys  will  go  to  be  funny. 
‘‘I’m  not,”  said  Bowser, ‘‘going 
to  stand  completely  naked  just 
to  get  a laugh.” 

When  , asked  if  they  ever 
disagreed  about  anything 
Bowser  and  Blue  answered 
‘‘Never”  and  ‘‘Always”  in  uni- 
son. 

If  we  disagree  about  some- 
thing, said  Blue,  ‘‘we  try  it  both 
ways  and  then  George  will 
realize  that  I was  right.”  The 
deciding  factor,  he  said,  is 
whether  or  not  people  laugh. 

Bowser  and  Blue  work  well 
together,  and  according  to 
Bowser,  the  secret  to  their 
success  that  is  “breeding.” 
When  asked  to  explain  that  he 
turned  his  nose  up  slightly, 
pulled  out  his  best  British 
accent  and  said, “It’s  a ques- 
tion of  having  a common  back- 
ground. And  Rick’s  back- 
ground is  very,  very  com- 
mon.” 

There  is  a possibility  that  the 
two-man  band  will  return  to  a 
more  serious  type  of  music  in 
the  distant  future,  but 
Browser,  in  a most  somber 
manner  predicted  what  would 
happen  if  they  did.  “We’d  go 
broke  in  a very  horrible  way.” 


DSA  sets  plans  for  future  pubs 


By  Deanna  Ball  ^ 

Jeff  Wightman,  of  the  Doon 
Students  Activities  (DSA),  is 
hoping  Chalk  Circle  will  be 
performing  at  the  Feb.  19  pub 
at  the  college. 

Wightman  is  waiting  for  the 
confirmation  call  from  the 
band’s  talent  company. 

On  Feb.4,  the  DSA  is  present- 


ing Johnny  Toronto  and  Glen 
Harvey  for  the  annual  dinner 
show.  The  dinner  show  includes 
the  entertainment,  a hot  meal, 
and  lasts  approximately  80 
minutes.  Last  year’s  hot  meal 
was  lasagna. 

Wightman  is  also  considering 
the  possibility  of  an  all-night 
band  concert,  consisting  of  four 
bands.  The  event  may  be  held 


outside  and  definitely  on  a Fri- 
day. 

However,  at  the  moment  it  is 
just  an  idea  and  has  not 
reached  the  planning  stages. 

“If  we  manage  to  pull  some- 
thing like  that  together,  the 
bands  would  have  to  be  begin- 
ner bands  and  no  big  names,  as 
that  would  be  too  expensive,” 
said  Wightman. 


Talent  night  to  be  held  Jan.  22 


By  Andrea  DeMeer 

A total  of  12  entries  have 
been  received  by  the  activities 
office  for  the  Homegrown  Tal- 
ent Night  to  be  held  at  Cones- 
toga College’s  Doon  campus  on 
Jan.  22.  Eight  bands,  two 
soloists  and  two  air  bands  are 
scheduled  to  compete. 

There  will  be  four  judges  in 


the  competition:  JanelleZettel, 
former  activities  co-ordinator 
of  the  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion (DSA);  Paul  Buttinger, 
former  entertainment  co-or- 
dinator of  the  DSA;  Alex  Doczi, 
a Meagher  Distillery  repre- 
sentative, and  Mark  Cartland, 
music  director  of  radio  station 
CKGL-FM. 

The  first  and  second  prizes 


for  the  band  category  are  $150 
and  $100  respectively.  The  first 
and  second  place  soloists  will 
receive  $80  and  $60,  and  the 
first  and  second  place  air 
bands  will  win  $35  and  $25. 

Sandy  Nay,  DSA  activities 
co-ordinator,  said  that  the  ho- 
megrown talent  night  has 
always  been  a success.  This  is 
the  fifth  year  for  the  event. 


CANADIAN  FEDERATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

Meeting  to  be  held  January  20,  1987 
Hilliard  Hall,  First  United  Church 

Elizabeth  May  from  the  Federal  Ministry  of  the  Environment  will  be  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  Environmental  Issues. 
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Ambulance  officers  acquire  strict  training 


By  Deanna  Ball 

The  underside  of  a 1976,  blue 
Impala,  with  its  wheels  still 
spinning  faces  you  from  the 
bottom  of  a 50  meter  gorge. 

Only  seconds  before  you  had 
been  following  the  car  and  its 
two  passengers  down  a road- 
way. You  saw  it  hit  an  ice 
patch,  the  driver  lose  control 
and  plunge  down  the  side  of  an 
embarkment. 

Under  similar  circum- 
stances, whether  it  be  a car 
accident,  a poolside  accident, 
or  a serious  domestic  accident, 
most  people  call  for  emergency 
help. 

In  Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
most  other  regions  there  exists 
a three-tier  emergency  help 
system,  consisting  of  the  po- 
lice, ambulance  and  the  fire 
department. 

Ck>ntact  with  this  emergency 
system  is  easily  accessible 
throu^  dialing  911  at  any 
phone. 

However,  residents  should  be 
aware  that  any  calls  placed  to 
911  through  an  automatic  re- 
dial system  or  preprogrammed 
line,  will  not  be  answered  as 
there  have  been  too  many 


misdials  in  the  past. 

In  Kitchener-Waterloo,  all 
911  calls  are  directed  through  a 
switchboard  at  the  regional 
police  station.  The  switchboard 
then  transfers  the  call  to  the 
correct  facility. 

Police  respond  to  make  sure 
there  is  no  cause  for  legal 
action  and  to  provide  an  offi- 
cial record  to  draw  from.  The 
presence  of  a police  officer  also 
aids  in  controlling  a crowd,  or 
lending  an  extra  pair  of  hands 
if  needed. 

Prior  to  joining  the  three-tier 
emergency  department,  as 
ambulance  officers,  would-be 
candidates  must  obtain  a Basic 
Cardiac  Life  Support  Certifi- 
cate (BCLS). 

A BCLS  may  be  obtained  at 
any  community  college,  and 
enables  ambulance  officers  to 
adniinister  pre-hospital  emer- 
gency care. 

Conestoga  College  of  Kitch- 
ener, offers  students  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaininga  BCLS 
through  its  ambulance  and 
emergency  care  program.  It  is 
one  of  many  colleges  teaching 
the  uniform  program. 

The  program  being  uniform 
(in  structure)  throughout  all 


colleges,  is  tailored  to  the 
ambulance  officer  in  the  field, 
according  to  Bob  Mahood  co- 
ordinator of  Ck>nestoga’s  am- 
bulance and  emergency  care 
program. 

“The  only  difference  that 
occurs  is  the  manner  of  the 
delivery  of  the  material  to  your 
students,  not  in  the  meat  and 
potatoes  (contents)  of  the 
course,”  said  Mahood. 

The  course  receives  approxi- 
mately 300  applicants  for  inter- 
views during  the  yearly  intake. 
Of  these  applicants  only  26  are 
accepted  and  24  expected  to 
graduate. 

“We  usually  lose  two  stu- 
dents over  the  year,  and  usual- 
ly for  personal  reasons,”  said 
Mahood. 

The  course  itself  contains 
over  1,000  hours  of  strenuous 
work  and  labs,  including  physi- 
cal and  legal  training  tech- 
niques. The  course  includes 
practical  placement  in  an 
emergency  vehicle,  a short 
term  in  the  recovery  ward,  a 
long  term  in  the  chronic-care 
ward,  as  well  as  terms  in  the 
intensive  care,  labor  and  deli- 
very,and  psycUatric  wards,  in 
nursing  and  in  dispatch  ward. 


The  psychiatric-ward  term 
may  seem  a bit  strange  for  an 
ambulance  officer  to  have  to 
undergo,  but  considering  the 
increased  number  of  such  pa- 
tients being  transported  lately, 
it  is  thought  to  be  essential  by 
the  college. 

“With  an  increased  number 
of  psychiatric  patients  living 
outside  of  hospitals,  due  to  the 
advances  in  drugs  which  con- 
trol behavior,  an  ambulance 
officer  must  ^ able  to  recog- 
nize these  drugs  and  their 
affects,”  said  Mahood. 

After  completing  a course  at 
a college,  would-be  officers 
must  write  a government 
Emergency  Medical  Care  At- 
tendant test  (EMCA)  to  able 
to  practise  their  knowledge  in 
an  emergency  situation  and  to 
be  recognized  as  ambulance  of- 
ficers. 

Those  officers  wishing  to 
expand  their  knowledge  and 
wanting  to  remain  in  the  field, 
may  now  obtain  the  Advance 
Cardiac  Life  Support  (ACXS) 
certificate. 

The  ACLS  course  can  be 
compared  to  a paramedic 
course  and  would  entitle  a 
person  to  work  with  an  am- 


bulance helicopter  team, 
(usually  found  in  Northern 
Ontario),  or  in  shock  treatment 
centre  which  usually  receives 
victims  to  stabilize  fiiem  to  the 
point  where  they  can  be  tran- 
sported safely  to  a hospital. 

“Although  emergency  care  is 
an  essential  part  of  public 
health  care,  officers  greatly 
appreciate  the  public  who 
know  what  to  do  in  the  event  of 
an  accident,  said  Mahood. 

“I  personally  believe  that 
any  health  care  knowledge  is  a 
benefit.” 

Ambulance,  fire  and  police 
officers  have  now  arrived  at 
the  overturned  blue  Impala. 
After  decending  they  remove 
the  victims.  Police  officers 
make  sure  that  the  traffic 
along  the  roadway  keeps  flow- 
ing. 

The  two  victims  are  placed  in 
the  ambulance  and  taken  to 
hospital  for  treatment.  Fortun- 
ately there  were  no  major 
injuries  and  the  people  who 
knew  best  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion arrived  quickly  at  the 
scene. 

They  knew  what  to  do.  Do 
you? 


FITNESS  NOONER 

Monday  - Wednesday  - Friday 
12:3S  pjn  - 1:10  pan. 

FREE  to  Students  & Members 
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Upgrading  1fy’  areas 


By  Deanna  Ball 

Students  enrolled  in  the  1986-87 
ambulance  and  emergency 
care  program  at  Conestoga 
College,  participated  in  a mock 
disaster  in  September  of  1986. 

The  students  posed  as  vic- 
tims of  a plane  crash  at  a 
shopping  mall  in  Cambridge,  in 
an  effort  to  aid  the  Cambridge 
emergency  care  units  to  locate 
their  ‘ify’  areas  in  the  pro- 
cedures in  handling  emergency 
calls  and  to  upgrade  other 
areas  which  may  need  im- 


provements. 

Apart  from  receiving  hands- 
on  experience  in  the  care  of 
iqjured  people  during  a major 
disaster,  and  a first-hand  look 

at  triage  (the  determination  of 
patient  care),  the  students  also 
received  first-hand  feedback 
from  the  event  when  a couple 

of  emergency  care  officers 
arrived  at  the  Green  Street 
facilities,  in  Kitchener,  to  <^- 
cuss  what  had  happened  during 
the  event  and  what  resulted 
from  it. 


Free  parking? 

The  ticket  dispenser  in  parking  lot  one  was  out  of  order 
Jan.  1 2 allowing  cars  to  park  free.  oan  SchiUer/SpoKe 
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Winning  is  not  purpose  of  Oidtimers  tourney 


[sy  Randy  Hicks 

I 

I Three  teams  came  out  on  top 
at  a five-day  (Jan.  7-11)  hockey 
tournament  held  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus  recre- 
ation centre,  hut  winning 
wasn’t  the  objective. 

The  gold  medal  winning  Bay 
City  Revival,  University  of 
Waterloo  (U  of  W)  Warriors 
and  Ridsdale  Steelers  didn’t 
play  the  “winning  isn’t  every- 
thing it’s  the  only  thing’’  brand 
of  hockey  found  on  most  ice 
surfaces.  The  three  winners 
and  the  other  15  teams  at  the 
seventh  annual  Conestoga  Col- 
lege Old  Timers’  Hockey  tour- 
nament played  a slower  non- 
contact  game  with  an  empha- 
sis on  participaction. 

Len  Gaudette,  the  tourna- 
ment organizer,  started  the 
tournament  in  1980  to  accom- 
modate a new  trend  among 
oldsters  (participants  must  be 
35  or  over)  of  participating 
instead  of  just  looking,  for  an 
objective  of  better  health  and 
longer  life  through  physical  fit- 
ness. 


Gaudette  organized  the  tour- 
nament into  three  divisions 
(red,  white  and  blue)  so  that 
teams  would  play  other  teams 
of  the  same  talent.  Ability, 
experience  and  past  records 
determined  which  division  the 
teams  played  in. 

“This  is  so  we  don’t  end  up 
having  one-sided  games.  Most 
games  in  this  tournament  have 
been  very  close  and  we’re  very 
happy  to  have  it  that  way  so 
that  there’s  more  fun  among 
all  the  competitors,”  said  Gau- 
dette. 

Each  division  in  the  tour- 
nament had  two  groups,  with 
three  teams  in  each  group. 
Every  team  played  three 
games  to  determine  the  best 
team  in  each  group.  These 
teams  faced  off  against  each 
other  January  11  to  determine 
the  top  team  of  the  division. 

Each  player  on  the  winning 
team  was  awarded  a gold 
medal  and  each  second  place 
team  member  received  a silver 
medal. 


The  Blue  division  champion- 
ship pitted  the  U of  W Warriors 
against  the  Dundas  Old 
Timers.  U of  W won  5-1.  The 
Red  division  was  decided  with 
a 3-0  victory  by  the  Bay  City 
Revivals  over  the  Brantford 
Mid  Knights  and  the  Ridsdale 
Steelers  beat  the  Waterloo  Re- 
gional Police  Old  Timers  4-0  for 
the  White  division  gold.  The 
Brantford  team  was  awarded  a 
special  trophy  sponsored  by 
the  referees  for  the  most 
sportsmanlike  team.  All  the 
awards  were  presented  by 
Gaudette  and  recipients  were 
called  forward  by  his  daughter 
Heather. 


long  way  since  it  originated  m Gaudette.  The  sport  is  now 
Peterborough  in  1975,  said  played  all  over  the  world. 


Gaudette  played  hockey  all 
his  life  until  two  years  ago 
when  he  was  forced  to  retire 
after  a stick  was  “smashed 
into  his  eye.”  He  helped  run  a 
similar  tournament  in  Lake 
Placid,  New  York,  and  saw 
action  with  a world  champion- 
ship team  in  1980.  He  played  for 
the  Central  Ontario  Over  Fiftys 
when  they  beat  the  Scotland  All 
Stars. 

Old  timers  hockey  has  gone  a 


Brantford  goalie  makes  save. 


I 

Randy  Hicks/Spoke 


Varsity  athlete 
of  the  week 


Greg  Benson  of  the  basketball  Condors  has 
been  chosen  athlete  of  the  week  for  the  week 
of  Jan.  5. 

Benson,  a 6’  4”  Brockville  native,  was 
chosen  for  a 44-point  performance  in  two 
games  at  the  George  Brown  College  Invita- 
tional tournament  in  Toronto  Jan.  9 and  10. 
He  scored  23  points  in  the  Condors  first 
game  against  the  host  club  and  21  for  a team 
high  against  the  Fanshawe  Falcons. 

Benson  is  a first  year  student  in  the 
Construction  Engineering  Technology  pro- 
gram at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus. 
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Condors  start  New 


Year  losing  to  Sheridan 


By  Dave  Millea 

The  hockey  Condors  opened 
the  second  half  of  the  regular 
season  on  the  wrong  foot  by 
taking  a 13-3  drubbing  at  the 
hands  of  the  Sheridan  Bruins  in 
Oakville  Jan.  8. 

Conestoga  started  the  first 
period  with  a bang,  forcing 


Sheridan  to  make  bad  clearing 
plays  in  their  own  zone,  and 
were  rewarded  with  two  goals, 
one  by  Bain  Blois  assisted  by 
Dan  Miller  and  Billy  Bishop, 
the  other  by  Bob  Rintche  as- 
sisted by  Bain  Blois  and  Kevin 
Jacques. 

The  Condor  lead  was  short- 
lived, however,  as  Sheridan 


Scramble  in  front  of  Conestoga  net. 
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Conestoga  to  host 
intramural  tourney 


By  Dave  Millea 

The  Conestoga  Recreation 
Centre  will  be  the  site  for 
action-packed  scenes  on  Fri- 
day, Feb.  13,  when  they  host 
the  Annual  Intramural  Invita- 
tional Hockey  and  Co-ed  Vol- 
leyball tournaments. 

The  hockey  tournament, 
which  begins  at  8 a.m.  on  Feb. 
13,  will  include  two  teams 
representing  Conestoga  intra- 
murals, being  the  Rookies  and 
Molsun  Express  as  well  as 
teams  from  Sheridan,  Humber 
Lakeshore  campus  and 
Humber  North  campus,  Geor- 
gian College  (Owen  Sound 
campus),  Lambton  and  St. 


Clair  College.  Conestoga  teams 
have  done  very  well  in  the  past 
two  years.  The  Rookies  won  top 
honors  in  last  year’s  tour- 
nament and  the  year  before 
taking  the  consolation  prize. 

Also  on  Feb.  13,  Co-ed  volley- 
ball will  be  running  in  the 
gymnasium  with  teams  repre- 
senting Conestoga,  those  being 
the  Odies  and  the  P.W’s  as  well 
as  teams  from  Humber’s  Lake- 
shore  and  North  campuses, 

Lambton  College,  Sheridan 
College,  Georgian  College  and 
others.  Last  year’s  volleyball 
team  captured  the  consolation 
prize  in  the  tournament. 


Condors  drop  two 
in  Toronto  tourney 


By  Randy  Hicks 

The  Basketball  Condors  exhi- 
bited two  losses  in  Toronto  at 
the  George  Brown  invitational 
tournament  in  their  first 
games  after  the  break. 

The  Condors  were  trailing 
the  host  team  by  a 39-35  score 
at  the  second  half  and  battled 
back  to  tie  the  Huskys  as  time 
ran  out.  The  game  went  into 
double  overtime  before  the 
outcome  was  decided  with  Con- 
estoga coming  up  short  92-86. 

High  Condor  scorers  in  the 
game  were  Alex  Yandryk  with; 
his  team  leading  28  points, 
Greg  Benson  with  a strong  23 


point  performance  and  Ed 
Janssen  with  17  points. 

The  next  night  the  Condors 
drained  from  the  George 
Brown  loss  were  blown  out 
87-69  by  the  Fanshawe  Falcons. 
Greg  Benson  was  the  high 
scorer  in  the  game  for  the 
Condors  with  21  points. 

The  Condors  were  to  return 
to  regular  season  play  Jan.  15 
in  a 6 p.m.  home  court  start 
against  the  Mohawk  Mountain- 
eers. 

The  women’s  varsity  volley- 
ball team  were  to  kick  off  their 
OCAA  Tier  II  season  hosting  a 
tournament  at  the  Conestoga 
Recreation  Centre  Jan.  16  and 
17. 


bore  down  and  put  their  offen- 
sive game  in  high  gear,  scoring 
four  goals  in  a span  of  five 
minutes.  Chris  Dunlop  scored 
Conestoga’s  third  goal  of  the 
period  from  Dan  Miller  and 
Dave  Petteplace.  Condor 
goalie  Dave  Jensen  was  re- 
placed by  newcomer  Rob  Kuta- 
sinski  with  1:14  left  in  the 
period.  The  score  stood  6-3 
Sheridan  after  20  minutes. 

Conestoga  played  a better 
defensive  second  period,  mak- 
ing Sheridan  take  long-range 
shots,  but  the  Condors  got  no 
closer,  as  Sheridan,  led  by 
league-leading  scorer  Joey 
Condotta,  scored  two  goals  to 
make  the  score  8-3  Sheridan 
after  40  minutes.  Jensen 
played  goal  for  Conestoga  that 
period,  replacing  Kutasinski. 

Sheridan  continued  their  of- 
fensive performance  in  the 
third  period,  scoring  five  un- 
answered goals  past  Kutasins- 
ki, who  again  replaced  Jensen, 
as  the  short-handed  Condors 
were  just  too  tired  to  keep  up 
with  the  powerful  Bruins. 

The  Bruins  improved  their 
record  to  8-2,  vaulting  them 
into  a first-place  tie  with 
Humber  for  first  place  in  the 


Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation (OCAA)  Tier  1 divi- 
sion. 

Head  coach  Dan  Young  said 
the  team  put  out  a good  effort, 
considering  they  played  the 
game  with  10  skaters  and  two 
goalies,  and  only  nine  skaters 
for  the  third  period  because 
Dan  Miller  injured  his  foot  late 
in  the  second  period. 

“They  played  their  hearts 
out  tonight.  When  you  play  an 
offensive  team  like  Sheridan 
with  only  12  players,  they’ll  run 
you  ragged,”  he  said. 

Helping  Young  with  the 
coaching  duties  are  Doug  Ash- 
ley, who  coached  the  Condor 
varsity  team  in  1981,  and  Scott 
Long,  who  played  for  the  Con- 
dors from  1982-84. 

Long  said  the  team  played 
inspiringly,  considering  they 
only  had  12  players,  but  that 
the  defensive  game  was  lack- 
ing. 

“Oiir  biggest  goal  now  is  to 
make  the  playoffs,  and  to  do 
that  our  defensive  game  has  to 
drastically  improve.  We  can 
score  the  goals,  but  we  have  to 
keep  our  own  net  empty,  too.” 


They  were  to  play  their  next 
game  against  Seneca  Jan.  14  at 
the  recreation  centre. 

NOTES:  . . . Dan  Miller 
injured  his  foot  late  in  the 
second  period.  He  didn’t  know 
whether  or  not  it  was  frac- 
tured, but  he  said  he  wouldn’t 
miss  any  action  . . . The 
Condors  played  with  two  new 
recruits,  goalie  Kutasinski  and 
defenceman  Lance  Brunk.  Ku- 
tasinski played  half  the  game 
in  goal,  while  Brunk  played  a 
respectable  game  on  defence, 
considering  he  hadn’t  been  on 
skates  for  two  months,  he  said  . 

. . Duane  Snyder,  Ray  Hossack, 
Jim  Cowan,  Kevin  Watson  and 
Paul  Edwards  have  quit  the 
team  for  various  reasons  . . . 
The  Conestoga  star  of  the  game 
was  forward  Kevin  Jacques. 
He  assisted  on  Rintche’s  goal 
in  the  first  period.  He  skated 
well  and  backchecked  effi- 
ciently throughout  the  game  . . 

. Chris  Brownell  was  to  prac- 
tise Jan.  12  for  the  upcoming 
game  against  Seneca.  He  has 
been  out  since  Dec.  10  after 
tearing  back  muscles  against 
Humber . . . Conestoga  dropped 
to  1-10,  but  are  only  four  points 
behind  Georgian  for  the  final 
playoff  spot. 


4:40  FITNESS 


Late  afternoon  fitness 

Tuesday  & Thursday 
4:40  - 5:15p.m. 

Jan.  - Apr.  16 

Free  to  students  & members 


Leave  the  Blahs  Behind 


Join  us  at  the 


Conestoga  College 

Recreation 

Centre 


